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HIS COUNTRY’S VICTIM. 


* He was not graved with conquerors. * * * 
No monument channelled with tears was over him.’’—.Mellen. 


Lone and weary had been young Hale’s journey from the American head 
quarters to kis native village. No living form was to be seen in the street as he 
rode along, with the light from a well known window now and then flashing 
across his path, till he drew up his tired horse in sight of his home. It was the 
very seat of comfort—that red farm-house, with its stone chimney and its roof 
jutting over the front, and almost sloping to the kitchen garden at the back. At 
the door a stoop, with its primitive seats, projected into the front yard, that was 
dotted over with lilac bushes and snow-ball trees, now passed their blossoming, 
and which was surrounded by a white board-fence with a gate that was taught to 
close itself by the help of a chain to which a stone was suspended, and a post that 
stood like a sentinel near. 

Hale dismounted and tied his horse to the rail fence that ran along the road and 
inclosed the extensive farm-orchard, laden as it now was with an abundance of 
fruit, and its high grass here and there crushed down by heaps of golden apples 
gathered for the cider-mill, the press of which, reeking with pomace and dripping 
with sweet juice, was just discernible through the trees. Hale leaped the fence 
and passed through a corner of the orchard and the barn-yard, where the fat sides 
of the lazy cows were glistening in the moon-light ; and the geese took their heads 
from under their wings, and broke the stillness of the night with their silly cack- 
ling. The young man passed on, leaped noiselessly into the front yard and stood 
before the window of the out-room, as it was called. There was the huge fire- 
place filled with white-pine tops and green hemlock-branches, and surmounted by 
the old rifle, the trigger of which it had been the height of his boyish ambition to 
pull. Along the ceiling, on the swing-shelf, were ranged bright tin pans, filled 
with cream-coated milk ; and behind the door the proofs of his mother’s thrift, in 
bunches of white and blue yarn, sought the only portion of the wall unoccupied by 
strings of new-cut apples hung up todry. The little looking-glass peeping out 
from its curtain of asparagus and red berries, reflected as much as its size would 
permit of the white sand on the floor, swept as it was into precise herring-bones., 
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But these familiar objects engaged not Hale’s attention. There was a living pic- 
ture in the room from which his eyes could not turn to inanimate things—his 
father, his mother, and his betrothed wife—the orphan-girl whom his parents had 
brought up in the comforts of their home, and to whom they had finally consented 
to unite their only son when his country’s freedom should be gained. A round 
stand supported the huge family bible, a tow-wicked candle, and the steel spec- 
tacles of the old man, who, standing in stiff dignity behind his chair, his hands 
grasping the back, and his eyes closed, was offering up his Saturday-evening prayer. 
On his riglit hand stood the wife of his old age, in her neat cap and cam-colored 
petticoat, with her arms cased in the narrow sleeves and folded over the bosom of 
her striped short-gown, while her quiet eyes were turned upon the face of her hus- 
band as on that of a superior being. On his left stood Sarah, the orphan. She 
too was bending over her chair; but her face was resting on her clasped hands, 
and her dark curls fell over them and concealed her countenance. Hale stood 
gazing on the group, and, with a swelling heart, heard his father close his petition 
to heaven, by calling down blessings on the head of his absent son, he who had 
gone forth to battle in his country’s cause. He could distinctly see the tears steal 
from the closed eye-lids of the old petitioner, and answering ones glide silently 
down the cheeks of his mother. The chair on which Sarah leaned shook violently 
under her light weight. He could look no longer. A presentiment that he gazed 
on the beloved group by his native hearth-stone for the last time on earth came over 
him, and the swelling of his affections was painful. Filled with mournful thoughts 
he turned from the window, and walked rapidly towards a maple grove that skirted 
the highway, beyond which was a secluded spot, where, by a note, he had request- 
ed Sarah to meet him after his parents had retired for the night. 

It was a nest of nature’s sweets—that place of meeting. Just out of the sha- 
dows thrown by the maple trees, the waters of a gurgling brook had wern for 
themselves a basin, where they rested together awhile, and then stole onward 
through the tangled grass of a meadow beyond. On the swell of one of its banks 
a young peach-tree had rooted itself, and now in its first fruit, drooped over the 
clear basin, the ripe peaches clustering along its leafy branches, and the limpid 
stream was dimpled into tiny waves that would have kissed their red cheeks, as 
they bent over and mirrored themselves in the waters. When Ilale arrived at 
this beautiful spot, the moonlight was falling with silvery lustre over the land- 
scape, and'lay full on the graceful tree, touching it with light, and quivering through 
its branches in spots of fitful brilliancy upon the brook beneath. Hale had not 
long waited the coming of his betrothed when she appeared on the opposite bank, 
and with a light leap, sprang to her side. ‘ Nathan, dear Nathan, I am so glad— 
so very happy to see you—but why did you not come to the house, why’—but she 
stopped short as she met his melancholy look ; and the glad smile was off her lips 
as she continued, in a voice of anxiety,‘ but what has happened? Are the British 
in New York? Is Washington ill, or-—Nothing—neither, interrupted Hale ; the 


English are on Long Island where they have so lately beaten us, and, thank God, 
our commander is well. 


Then why this secresy ?—your note which I was not to let your parents sce ?>— 
this private appointment ? I thought perhaps there might be some request to make, 
or evil tidings to communicate which you wished me to break to your parents—if 
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this is not the case why do you not go to the house, and gladden them with the 
sight of their son ? 

No, Sarah ; I must in a few hours be again at head quarters ; and it would only 
disturb the tranquillity of my parents to no good purpose, were I to visit them ; 
besides, I have seen them already—li stood before the window while you were at 
evening prayers. But answer me, Sarah; you once told me that so long as I was 
an honest man, and performed my duty as a soldier, nothing could deprive me of 
your love. Now tell me whatin your opinion constitutes the duties of a soldier ? 

What constitutes the duties of a soldier! Surely, you jest when you put this 
question to me—you who have stood one of the bravest of our brave Americans— 
whose wounds received in your country’s battles are yet scarce healed—who have 
stood face to face with the glorious Washington, and received his public thanks 
for noble services; and yet would have me inform you of the attributes of a sol- 
dier—you— 

Nay, dear Sarah, do not trifle, nor speak thus lightly. Merriment from you 
sounds harshly at the moment when we meet, perhaps, for the last time on earth. 

Sarah gazed wildly on his face, and grasped his arm with both her hands, as she 
repeated, ‘ For the last time on earth !—what do you, what can you mean?’ 

Do not agitate yourself. I should not have spoken thus bluntly; but indeed, 
he continued, while his lip quivered with the feelings he had so long tried to sup- 
press, indeed Sarah, [ scarce know how to inform you of the engagement I have 
made, to visit the English camp asaspy. Do not start, dear; but hear me out. 
Our troops are dispirited with our late defeat upon the island. Washington, in 
order to determine on his future course, must have knowledge of the situation and 
probable movements of the foe. JI, at his solicitation, have undertaken to pass 
over to the island in disguise, and procure it for him. I gained permission to visit 
my home before I undertook the expedition, and judged it best to meet you thus 
privately that I might save myself the pain of informing my parents; and 1 feared 
to hear your disapprobation of the step I am about to take. 

And did you think thus meanly of the patriotism of one who has trod the same 
path with you from infancy? Indeed, you do not know me. If the expedition is 
one of which your heart approves, and which Washington requests you to under- 
take, it must be a worthy one. No action can fail to be good that springs from 
motives so purely unselfish, as those which urge you on to this; for 1 know you 
too well to think you will accept of promotion or emolument for a service that 
might possibly be deemed one of doubtful honor. 

Never, Sarah, never, though I cannot think an act wrong, that has the sanction 
of our leader, and the welfare of a country like ours for its object. Yet if I receive 
reward for services, it shall be for those rendered in the open field, and for such | 
will be content to receive only that glorious one, the sight of my country’s inde- 
pendence, if indeed she ever is free. 

And will she not be so? Yes, Nathan, as surely as yonder starry canopy of 
heaven now bends over and blesses her, while her territories are spread forth in 
their boundlessness, alive with brave hearts struggling for maa’s holiest birth-right. 
Think of her as she now lies, backed by her rampart of mountains, where mag- 
nificent rivers have gathered up waters for centuries, and swept through trackless 
forests, whose prodigious trees have braved the hurricane, and reared their tops 
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to the sunshine, since England's throne hada foundation. So vast is our glorious 
land, that two mighty oceans scarce suffice to lock in her opposite shores ; and 
think you slie can long remain enthralled by the power of an island, so small that 
if the waters of one of our lakes could be thrown upon it, the poor wretches would 
be shrieking for a foot of dry land as a refuge for their king, if he would escape 
the deluge? I tell you it is a sinagainst nature to doubt the possibility of attaining 
our liberty. 

Hale shook off a portion of his melancholy presentiments, as he gazed on the 
face of the young girl, standing before him in her beautiful enthusiasm, her dark 
eyes and round cheeks flashing with feeling, and her hand quivering in his as if it 
had a distinct soul of its own. 

True, Sarah, true, he at length said—I feel that your prophecy will be realized ; 
and may [ never be blessed with the glorious sight of my country’s freedom, if I 
do not bend every nerve, and increase the very powers of my soul in her cause. 
But he stopped suddenly as he felt the pulsation of the hand he held die away, and 
saw that the eloquent light was quenched in the eye of its owner, and that her 
long lashes drooped over cheeks, on which the crimson flush of excitement was 
melting into the paleness of anxiety. 

There was silence for a moment, and then Sarah’s voice, low and sad, broke 
the monotonous music of the stirring waters. Nathan, she said, the expedition on 
which you go is one of uncommon danger—is it not? Tell me what will be the 
event should you be taken in the British camp? 

Hale’s features altered, and he was deadly pale as he answered in a voice little 
above a whisper, yet which was fearfully distinct, ‘ Death—an ignominious death— 
death by hanging like a common thief.’ 

Sarah staggered back and would have fallen, but for a branch of the peach-tree 
which she grasped with such force, that a profusion of the ripe fruit fell upon the 
grass, and with red and golden sides turned to the moon-light rolled into the brook, 
and was borne away byitscurrent Hale sprang to the support of the sinking girl, 
who, winding her arms about his neck, looked into his eyes with an expression of 
thrilling tenderness, and said— 

Forgive me, my soul is patriotic, but my body is all your poor feeble Sarah’s— 
do not let my weakness infect you,—and again she wept like an infant that had 
wounded itself with the thorns of a young rose; then, mastering her tears, she 
raised her head with a sad smile, and said, Now tell me how long it will be before 
you return from this expedition, and God, in his mercy to your poor girl, grant 
that you may return ? 

In three days. But, Sarah, I cannot hide from you that the chances of detection 
are against me. Do not tremble thus—but be, my own brave girl, again, as when 
you urged me so eloquently to join the army, and promise me, that if I am taken 
you will not despair, but will strive to comfort my bereaved parents. 

I do promise—I do; but let us not unnecessarily anticipate evil. You will return 
tous; do not you think so, Nathan? 

Heaven grant that I may, replied the distressed young man, bending his head to 
hide the tears, her look and voice of touching tenderness had called to his eyes ; 
and touching his quivering lip to her white forehead as her sweet face lay in the 
innocence of a confiding infant's upon his bosom—I would gladly hope so for your 
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sake, for my parents’, and for that of the country | serve. But listen to me, Sarah, 
for I am about to try your fortitude to the utmost. The chances of capture, as 
I have said, are against me. I may be taken and lose my life without benefit- 
ting my country, unless you will promise me—and he raised her from his bosom, 
and grasped both her cold hands in his as he proceeded—that should I be executed 
you will by some means obtain my body for burial. I will make it a request that 
I may be interred in my uniform, and will have written documents concealed in 
the lining of my vest ; these you must carry to Washington, and the object of my 
journey will be obtained. The consciousness that my life will not be sacrificed in 
vain will enable me to meet death with the fortitude of a Christian, and I hope 
with the fearlessness befitting an American soldier. Say, my brave girl, will you 
promise me this? Sarah wound her fingers convulsively round his, and her voice 
in answering was low and husky, like the last sounds of a consumptive person— 
I will, she said ; I do promise, if my heart does not break. 

One word more, dearest, and 1 will torture you no longer with this subject. 
When my body is obtained let it be buried beneath the old apple-tree under 
which we have played together in childhood, and mingled thoughts in riper age. 
It will be a quiet resting place, that—in the spring-time with the music of living 
waters coming up from the grey rock near by, the violets clustering their blue 
heads like embodied tears over my grave, and each breath of the wind showering 
down sweet apple blossoms from the rustling old tree that shadows it. Will not 
you sometimes steal forth in the still evening, and think of him who will then rest 
among the congregated sweets of our remembrancers ? 

They had seated themselves upon the grass while Hale was thus beautifully 
describing his chosen resting place, and tears were brimming the young girl’s 
eyes as her bright face was raised to the glorious features of his, and she murmur- 
ed, Oh, how I shall pray to rest there with you. 

Time had stolen on rapidly, and it was midnight. Many long miles had Hale 
to ride before morning ; but he could not go—for Sarah, divining his first thought 
of departure, had at each slight movement, nestled closer and closer to his side ; 
and her sweet features grew each moment more touchingly beseeching, till she 
clung to him in agony, as he sprung up with a painful effort to depart. 

Nathan, dear Nathan, you will not leave me yet—she almost shrieked as he 
tried to disengage himself from her ? 

I cannot stay longer—it is already passed midnight. But give me, before I go, 
some little memento, one lock of hair from off that dear forehead, which shall 
lie next my heart till we meet again. He gently removed the eomb from her 
abundant hair, and severed from the dark mass that fell over her shouldersa long, 
glossy curl, which, with a trembling hand, he placed in his bosom. He dare not 
trust himself to look again upon her, where she stood like a thing of live marble, 
mastering, with a strong spirit, the agony of parting ; but with a choking sensa- 
tion that they would never meet again, save in eternity, he darted into the woods. 
A moment, and the ringing of his horse’s hoofs smote like a knell on the ear of 
the forlorn girl. She sank upon the ground, and, with her hair sweeping the grass 
and her hands clasped in her lap, sat in the state of miserable, half consciousness, 
which often follows excessive agitation. 

Gen. Howe was in his quarters surrounded by his staff and other officers, when 
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a sentinel, who had been on duty, entered with information that a man had been 
for some time loitering about the camp in the dress of a trafficking farmer ; but 
that having caught a glance at the trimming of the rebel uniform under his coarse 
dress, he had made bold to bring him before his general. There was no percepti- 
ble change in General Howe’s countenance, when he gave orders that the prison- 
er should be brought before him; but when the unfortunate man advanced, his 
graceful figure and military gait belying the coarse and slovenly dress he wore, a 
close observer might have seen, by the firm lip and scarcely perceptible contrac- 
tion of the Englishman’s brow, that there was no hope from his clemency. Who 
and what are you? he demanded, after measuring his prisoner with a sharp glance 
of his eagle eye, fora moment. The young man returned the scrutiny of his 
proud look with a glance as haughty as his own, and replied, I am any thing, 
sir, but a subject of Great Britain. Anger flashed into the eye of the English 
commander, and he compressed his lips to check the scornful taunt that rose to 
them, on receiving this fearless reply. But there was no change in his tone as 
he went on in his questions. 

If you do not own yourself a subject of England,why are you found at our 
camp in this unworthy dress? The prisoner deliberately unbuttoned and threw 
off the coarse great-coat which formed his disguise, and stood boldly forth in the 
uniform of an American captain. This dress will inform you that I am a captain 
in Washington’s army, and when I tell you that my name is Hale, and that 1 came 
to your camp for information of your strength and movements, I suppose I shall 
be released from further questioning. 

Howe's face grew black as midnight. Do you know, young man, the penalty 
of your temerity ? 

I do—death. 

And, by Saint George, death you shall have, said Howe, throwing off all re- 
strain from his angry feelings, and confronting the young man in his haughty 
wrath. I will string you up on the first tree, as a warning to your presumptuous 
commander and his beggarly troops. 

Be cautious, replied his prisoner calmly, that you do not, by cruelty, provide an 
incentive to greater and more glorious action ; for depend upon it, the American 
army is not formed of men to be intimidated by the butchery of a humble individ- 
al, like the one before you ; but words are idle, you have condemned me to death, 
and by the laws of war you have a right to do so; but I should scarce think it be- 
fitting the dignity of a British officer, to heap contempt and sarcasm on the pris- 
oner he has judged. 

With asneer upon his lip, Howe, without deigning an answer, ordered the sen- 
tinel to conduct his prisoner to a place of safety, and to order the attendance of the 
Provost Martial. 

The morning dawned on the unfortunate Hale’s confinement, just as he had 
committed to paper and secured the information he had sacrificed his life to obtain. 
He knew that he gazed on the blessed sunlight for the last time forever. He felt 
that in a few hours, a portion of the beautiful earth, now spread out so gloriously, 
would be lying acold mass on his dead bosom. He knew this, and his heart 
cramped like a diseased thing within him. He thought of his parents in their 
bereaved lonelines, of his betrothed in her broken-hearted grief, and again it ex- 
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panded with sorrowing tenderness. He was as brave a man as ever confronted 
death , still he felt that it was a fearful thing to yield up life in its young hopes 
to enter into the unknown boundlessness of eternity with a few hours’ prepara- 
tion. He asked for the company of a clergyman, but ncne came—for a bible, but 
it was not procured. He knelt kown in his last prayer, and the outpouring of his 
soul was broken in upon by those who came to conduct him to the gallows-tree. 
He went forth to his execution, not seeking man’s applause on the very brink of 
eternity, by a false bravado against nature, rushing, with his proud soul cased in 
pride, up to the very presence of the Most High, overcoming nature’s just fears, 
and challenging after ages to admire the boldness with which his ambitious soul 
could pass to the awful face of Jehovah. There was no such presumption in 
Hale’s death. With a full and solemn sense of the awful event, he went to meet 
his fate as a Christian—a soldier. His soul was bowed in humility to God, and 
his last words were, “Oh, that I had more lives to offer up for my country.” 


‘‘Hale was nomore. A soldier in the revolutionary armies of America, he had 
offered himself up a sacrifice on their behalf; devoted himself in their cause—died 
for them. Pitying his brother soldiers, who were perishing for lack of knowledge 
concerning the power and purpose of their foe, he had ventured by himself into 
the British camp, as a spy and asa martyr. He was taken as a spy, tried, con- 
demned, executed; hung up for a spy, under circumstances far more try- 
ing to the fortitude of a man—fifty times more trying to his courage, than were 
those under which the celebrated Andre met his death. Yet Andre is lamented 
everywhere ; not only by the multitudes of Great Britain, whose child he was, 
but up to this hour by the multitudes of America; up to this hour, by the children 
of them, whose mortal enemy he was: While the poor brave Hale, the native he- 
ro, is forgotten everywhere ; utterly unknown, we do not say abroad, but even 
here, among his own people, in his own great country. 

‘** Hale died on the tree-bough ; he died as a spy—a name of deeper, fouler, and 
more terrible reproach to the brave, than that at traitor. But Andre, caught in 
the same way, under a like unworthy disguise, died as a martyr—a victim, a crea- 
ture, consumed in the bright splendour of his own chivalry. Poor Hale died alone, 
with no fellow countryman to see how he suffered, or to tell how he bore the suf- 
fering. Andre died with whole armies looking at him, with his fellow countrymen 
all around him, with a multitude weeping for him. History is full of the young 
British martyr, while the name of the American is only to be found mentioned as 
if by accident, up to this hour, in two or three books of his own country; of that 
country for which he died so cruel a death. Poems have been repeatedly written 
by his enemies, upon the brave Andre; not so much as an epitaph, by his friends, 
from that hour to this, upon the brave Hale. 

“ Unluckily for Hale, he was a Captain, while Andre was a Major; a child of 
America, while Andre was her enemy ; a poor, though well educated man, while 
Andre was accomplished. But worse than all for the sympathies of America, 
worse than a]l for the memory of this Yankee martyr, who died as we have told 
you, the Major made poetry, while the name of the poor Captain was JVathan.”’ 


It was a splendid scene—the dinner table of the English commander. From 
his own land of luxury had he imported the massy plate and delicate china that 
covered it, loaded profusely with viands, British gold had purchased of tory farm- 
ers. Cut-glass goblets sparkled with wines, like ‘ molton rubies or liquid amber,’ 
and brimmed to the lips of the gay young officers, who in their glittering uniforms, 
surrounded the table, excited by song and wine and reveling on the very brink of 
intoxication. Loud rose their voices of merriment in the gleeful chorus, when a 
servant entered with information that a female had arrived at their camp witha 
flag of truce, and demanded an interview with General Howe. 

A haughty smile curled the Englishman’s lip, as he addressed one of his Aids- 
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de-Camp. What trick is this, think you? The rebels must be in extremities in- 
deed, when they send us women for ambassadors. 

The Aid-de-Camp answered his General’s smile, and demanded of the servant, 
if the lady were young or old ? 

Young, sir. 

And pretty ? asked a dozen voices at once. 

Rather pale, your honors. 

Young and interesting ; our gallantry is bestirring itself, exclaimed some of the 
same voices. General, pray admit her. 

Silence, gentlemen, silence ; the wine has made you noisy, replied Howe, rising 
from the table and ordering the servant to admit the visiter. 

Most of the young officers were on their feet, and all eyes were turned to the 
entrance as Sarah Easton advanced—her deep mourning rendering her pale fea- 
tures almost ghostly, and her crape veil thrown back so as to display her white 
forehead and eyes, touchingly sweet in their expression, even while resting on the 
form of him who had made her heart desolate. Not a word was spoken by the 
group that surrounded the dinner table; the merry smile was quenched on the 
warm lips of each gay individual as he looked on the young American, who stood 
before them in the beautiful majesty of her grief. Howe advanced with stately 
politeness to receive her; but she shrunk from his approach, and with steady dig- 
nity, requested the body of Nathan Hale for christian burial. 

Howe was evidently surprised at the nature of the petition, but courteously an- 
swered that it could not be granted, Captain Hale having already been buried 
three days. 

Yet surely he might be disinterred, persisted she, eagerly stepping forward, then 
seeing denial in his look, she added beseechingly, you will not refuse his old par- 
ents a last look on the face of their son; if you are a father, you cannot be so cru- 
elly deaf to humanity ? 

Are you the sister or wife of the dead, that you petition thus urgently for his 
remains ? 

Neither, oh neither, replied the tortured girl, pressing her hands over her eyes 
to hide the burst of tears the question had unlocked. A young officer pitying her 
distress handed her achair. She sat down, and was endeavoring to check her un- 
timely tears, when another young man advanced—a thing of laced scarlet and 
huge epaulettes—and touching her white neck with the tip of his insolent finger, 
demanded if she were neither wife nor sister to the handsome spy, what else she 
could be, unless it were a sweet-heart ? 

The red blood flashed into the marble cheek of the insulted girl, like a sudden 
sun-set ; but without answering him, she turned to Gen. Howe and said—I expect- 
ed at least to be secure from insult while in your presence, but, as I find myself 
mistaken, I request an answer to my petition and liberty to withdraw. 

Howe cast on the young impertinent a look of stern anger; then turning to 
Sarah, he said, with that smooth suavity of manner so common in the unfeeling 
man of the world, and difficult to contend against, so artfully does it charm away 
opposition— 

Young lady, I regret that it is not in my power to grant your request. The 
remains you seek have been disposed of according to the law in such cases, and 
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must not be disturbed. I should be extremely happy to gratify you, but in this, 
as I have said, it is entirely out of my power. 

Sarah was about to speak again, but with a bow of dismissal he requested the 
young officer who had handed her the chair, to conduct her to the boat in which she 
eame. Sarah shrunk from the offered arm of her conductor, though much her 
trembling limbs needed support, and walked silently to the shore ; but just as she 
was stepping into the boat he drew close to her side, and whispered—Be in that 
little cove yonder at midnight, and [ will help you to the possession of the body 
you are so desirous to obtain. Sarah with a stifled cry of joy seized his hand, 

And will you indeed help me? God bless you—Ged bless you! 

Restrain yourself, he said, we shall be observed ; sail out of sight of the camp, 
and at midnight come, as I have directed, to the cove—the grave is near-by—you 
can see the tree—he hesitated, but too late; Sarah’s eyes had fallen on that 
fatal old oak, standing bleak and alone, spreading its huge branches against the 
sky, like the congregated arms of giant executioners. A remnant of rope dangled 
from one of its gnarled limbs. Sarah gave one long, piercing look, and her heart, 
for a moment, seemed in the clutch of a vulture ; then with a shuddering gasp 
of horror she sprang into the boat and shut out the fearful sight with her locked 
hands. 

The same moon that had witnessed the parting of Hale and his betrothed, now 
‘shone upon her as she sat by the side of his old father in the boat, that lay upon 
her oars in the cove, rocking to the swell of the rising tide, and drifting by degrees 





towards the shore. The watchers were anxiously looking for the appearance of 
the generous Englishman, within hearing of the sentinel stationed near the grave. 
Hlis heavy, measured tread at length ceased, and the sound of voices came from 
where he was standing. " There was silence for a few moments. A crackling in 
the brush-wood that skirted the cove, and then the young officer stood on the 
beach within a few paces of them. 

Quick, pull on shore—he called out in a suppressed voice—I have got rid of the 
sentinel for half an hour—quick, or we shall not have time. Two or three strokes 
of the oar brought the boat to his feet. The old man arose, the very picture of 
stern grief, the moonlight displaying the stiff lineaments of his pale face as he 
grasped with both his, the large, white hand extended to assist him on shore. 
The boatman followed and Sarah was left alone. 

It was a fearful half-hour to the poor girl, with the waves*moahin@#like unquiet 
spirits about her, and the dreadful sound of shoveled earth and muflled voices com- 
ing from the distance. She dared not look after the three as they went towards the 
grave, for her heart sickened at the thought of again looking on the gallows-tree 
with its horrid appendage. 

A suspension of sounds caused Sarah to raise her face from the folds of her shaw] 
where she had buried it; no living being was in sight. But the black shadow of 
the bloody oak had crept along the waters like a vast pall endowed with vitality, till 
its extremity lay upon the edge of the boat, and was insidiously moving towards 
her. Witha ery of terror, and shuddering all over as if the unearthly dew of 
another world was upon her, the poor girl snatched an oar and shoved the boat out 
into the moonlight. Again she looked up, and the three who had disinterred the 
dead appeared, bearing him over the bright grass wrapped in the cloak of the English- 
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man, the feet supported by the generous officer, and the grey hairs of the father 
streaming over the bosom of his lifeless son. Noiselessly they came to the shore. 
There the old man left his burthen in the arms of the officer while he took his seat in 
the boat; then his quivering arms were extended, and the body of Nathan Hale, 
shrouded in its military winding sheet, was laid across the lap of his father, while 
his head rested on the chilled bosom of his betrothed wife. The boatman had taken 
up his oars to put off, when the noble Englishman stepped into the boat and bent 
reverently before the sorrowing group. Young lady, said he, farewell; and you, 
bereaved old man, when the remembrance of the wrongs which Englishmen have 
inflicted upon you shall induce you to hatred, remember that one, in his pity for 
your feelings, his sacrificed his duty to his commander. The poor old man raised 
his head. The movement of his collapsed features was heart-rending as he made 
an unsuccessful effort to speak, and let his face fallagain over the cold form of 
his son. Sarah was affected differently. The young man’s kindness had melted 
the ice of her despair, sobbing like a broken-hearted thing, she grasped his hand and 
covered it with tears and grateful kisses. The large eyes of the Englishman were 
wet, and his voice was broken as he drew his hand away, exclaiming, ‘God comfort 
you,’ and leaped on shore. 

They were out upon the waters—the living and the dead, when old Hale raised 
his grey head and spoke to the young girl, ‘Sarah, in our mourning for the dead 
we must not forget the duty we owe our country. Let us search for the papers 
we are to carry to Washington. Then with his old quivering hands he unfolded 
the cloak and found the papers secured in the vest. In taking them out the bosom 
of the corpse was laid bare. The moonlight poured full upon its broad, white 
front ; and there, just over the pulseless heart, Sarah with a cry of agony saw that 
long, bright ringlet of her own hair. Ep. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Ye glorious forms that encircle our view, 

In meteor glances of varying hue, 

Like lances that thick o’er the battle-field gleam, 
Or red flags of war that over them stream— 


Oh say, do you leave this gay land for a clime, 

Where the sons of the north make their dwellings for time ? 
Or have ye returned from that far distant pole, 

Where the waves of the ocean eternally roll ? 


In fire we are tracing our pathway on high, 
To the beautiful depths of the glorious sky, 
Where the spirit-like stars are clustering bright, 
The jewels of heaven on the forehead of night. 


We have journeyed to earth, and its pleasures have seen 
Float away like the shade of a fanciful dream ; 

And now we pass on with our banners of flame, 
Changing to sight, yet forever the same. 



























TO MY MOTHER. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Farewell, dear mother! One more kiss; 
i cannot leave thee so. 
This moment is the last of bliss 
That I may ever know. 
We hope to meet; yet none can tell 
But this may be our last farewell. 


Thou surely wilt remember me 
When I am far away, 
And little Martha climbs thy knee, 
Or shouts my name at play; 
And when she laughs and shakes her hair, 
Then wilt thou smile and wish me there. 


The flowers that 1 have reared for thee, 
Oh, do not let them die; 

But tend them as thou cherished me 
While in my infancy ; 

When I with saucy hands would tear 

Thy cap, and tangle up thy hair. 


{ must be gone. Say, wilt thou feed 
My bird with thy own hand, 
Teach him to drink, to eat his seed, 
And sing at thy command ? 
Should his sweet notes grow sharp and shrill, 
Hold sugar to his yellow bill. 


Dear mother, wilt thou sometimes pray 
Beside my empty bed, 

Where thou hast often kissed away 
The childish tears I shed ? 

Sickness may come, and I shall be 

*Midst strangers. Mother, pray for me. 


Oh Mother, yet one moment press 
Thy lip to this sad brow; 
This is perhaps the last caress 
Of her who leaves thee now. 
Oh, do we part to meet no more ? 
Mother, thy blessing I implore. 
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76 A SKETCH. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


— 


A SKETCH. 


I stood by the death bed of Lucy. She was my friend, my inti- 
mate companion ; and I gazed on her loved form for the last time, 
as she was about to depart for the land of spirits. Would you 
know, sympathetic reader, the feelings that pervaded my agoni- 
zed bosom as I pressed the slender hand of the dying girl to my 
lips? Then from some high precipice see the being you most love 
preparing to spring from the dizzy height—see the eye that former- 
ly enchanted you, raised to Heaven, as if to implore forgiveness for 
the rash step—mark the uplifted hand, the springing foot, about to 
leave its last print, and the whole loved form balancing half over 
the precipice, before it launches itself into mid-air—look in phren- 
zied agony on the creature of your love placed in this perilous situ- 
ation, without the power to save it from destruction: and while 
your breath is suspended with terror, and your heart stands still 
with intense anxiety, think you have a faint idea of my sensation 
as I stood by my beautiful, dying friend. 

She lay in languid beauty on a bed surrounded by friends and 
weeping relatives. The intense heat of the season admitted of no 
other covering than the milk-white sheet, which but partially con- 
cealed a form lovely, spite of the beauty-blighting hand of a quick 
consumption. A deep hectic blush was on her cheek; and the 
dark eye that had so often cheered the sorrowing group which 
surrounded her, as a sunbeam through a winter cloud, now shone 
with unearthly brightness. The sash was raised that the soft wind, 
which seemed to sigh forth her requiem, might mingle with the 
feeble breath of the youthful sufferer, and lengthen, for a few mo- 
ments, a life so precious. It swept over and seemed to invigorate 
her drooping frame, and trifled with the raven tresses that spread 
their silken beauties over the pillow which supported her fainting 
head. One jetty ringlet, was blown across her death-stamped brow. 
I turned my eyes from the beautiful contrast of that bright tress in 
its dark loveliness, and the white brow in its marble purity. It 
seemed like a streak of darkness on a snow wreath. She rais- 
ed her hand, and removed the glossy intruder, and a gleam of 
tenderness mingled with the vivid light of her eye as it rested on 
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the agitated figure of her betrothed husband, who leaned in tear- 
less agony over her pillow. 

The day she died was to have given him his bride; but it could 
not be. To more powerful arms he was called upon to resign her; 
she was doomed to descend in her maiden spotlessness to the cy- 
press fringed valley of death. A few moments more and the burst- 
ing chords of life would separate, and she would in one struggle 
yield up the world and him that was dearer to her than all its treas- 
ures ; and the pure soul that still clung to his in dying fondness 
would ascend in its youthful innocence to the star-set portals of 
Heaven. Her eyes withdrew gradually from the agonized face of 
her beloved, their long silken lashes closed over them, her hand 
fell listlessly over the bed-side—a faint sigh convinced me she was 
no more. I touched her wrist. <A pulse still faintly quivered un- 
der my finger. Again her eyes opened, and with sudden strength she 
raised herself and clasped her arms around the bending neck of her 
betrothed. Her profuse ringlets spread over his bosom and shoul- 


TO OCEAN. 








der; a beam of sparkling, dying tenderness shot from her eye; her 
lips, from which disease had drank the crimson blood, were pressed 
to his, and all the strength of her feeble frame concentrated in the 
soul-parting kiss which bore forth her life, and mingled with his 
groan of excruciating anguish. M. 





The following Sonnet, by Isaac C. Pray Jr. Editor of the Boston Pearl, has 
been politely furnished us by that Gentleman, with information that it has been 


preservation.—Ep. 
TO OCEAN. 


Changeless, yet changeful Ocean! thine are Power and Majesty ! 
And Beauty oft doth enter in thy palace gates and walls, 
And Light flies down, and gilds thy gem and greenweed-sprinkled halls, 

Where Terror, Death, and Darkness dwell, and ever love to be! 


Where are the blackest and the brightest forms—moasters, and things 
Which mortal man may ne’er behold, and, thenceforth, be secure,— 
Ray-darting gems, bright gold, rich merchandize, and pearls sky-pure, 

Broad trees, deep coral groves, and pliant leaves, like fairies’ wings ! 

Whence are thy waters, and thy living depths, proud Ocean ?—whence ? 
Whence the clustering congregations of all past time, which shroud 
Thy form, or sleep within thee, an unforgotten, silent crowd— 

The bones, the wrecks, the arms of war,—so palpable and dense ? 


Whence thy black, eternal columns, ‘neath which man never trod ? 
Who gave thyself, and to thee, these ?—the utterance of thy voice is—Gop. 


imperfectly priated ooce. It contains some very beautiful thoughts worthy of 
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SACRED POETRY. 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


SACRED POETRY: 


“ There’s nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its flight my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity! 

There’s nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love 

And meekly wait the moment, when 

Thy touch shall turn all bright again!” 


I have seen it somewhere remarked, that “the origin of all poet- 
ry is religion.”” The earliest specimens of the bards of olden time, 
which have come down to us, have been battle songs or hymns, al- 
ways addressed to the Gods, or to some favorite Deity; and bear- 
ing, in some form or other, however rude and indistinct, a sacred 
character. It would seem very singular, then, that at an age, so 
eminently religious as ours confessedly is—at a period, so favorable 
to the growth of sacred poetry—so little attention among the vota- 
ries of the “ Divine Art”? should be paid to the highest—the most 
grand, and I had almost said the only legitimate object of poetry— 
and that the doggrel verses of Tate, Brady, and evea of the divine 
Watts should be accounted worthy sacrifices of praise in the Tem- 
ple of God, by those, who read with delight the works of Cowper, 
White, Heber and Hemans. The truth is, that the poetical taste 
of the present day is becoming sadly enervated by the diffuse char- 
acter of our literature; and the diluted nothings of some butterfly- 
poets lay their hot-press’d, smooth surfaces on the tasteful tables of 
our best judges. There is much to be changed in this respect in 
our character; and the public taste needs now and then a correc- 
tive from the public press, as the guardians of taste and the protec- 
tors of true science, true poetry, and true learning, ‘ come they in 
robe of silk or gown of freize.” 

Poetry is never so highly, so commendably employed, as when it 
administers consolation to the wavering faith of the Christian and 
comfort to the afflicted—as when it soothes the wounded heart, and 
employs its mystic powers in raising the soul on the wings of the 
imagination to bow in humble adoration before the throne of the 
Eternal. 

The breathings of a pious heart—the full o’erflowings of a thank- 
ful spirit—the plaintive moans of “ the bruised reed,” and the hum- 
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ble confidence of afflicted faith have all high tendencies and enno- 
bling influences, which are and will continue to affect the human 
mind. Such should ever be encouraged by a correct taste ; and po- 
etry, when the handmaid of religion, should be cherished by mortal 
man, as one of the few relics left by the wisdom of omnipotence of 
the blissful Paradise of God. 


Some flowrets of Eden, we still inherit, 
Though the trail of the serpent is over them all ; 


and as far as we can restore them to their native fragrance, so far 
shall we breathe the pure and sinless air of ‘‘ Eden’s bowers.” 

Religion has been ever acknowledged, as the highest and best end 
of poetry; and viewing sacred poetry as elevated, both by its sub- 
ject and character, far above the ephemeral productions of our teem- 
ing press, we desire to commend its cultivation to our readers. The 
caterers for the public taste must follow the public voice, and the 
growth of pure poetry will be most effectually promoted, if those, 
who are alive to its heaven-born influences, will use their strength 
and voice in maintaining and preserving correct taste and pure judg- 
ment in all matters connected with it. The fountain of poetry is in 
the heart, and if that be pure, the chrystal stream well’d out from 
its deepest springs will gladden the mental field, and nourish “ the 
plant of heaven,’’ while yet on Earth’s broad bosom. 

Among the purest of that noble and elevated band, the Christian 
Poets, may be ranked James Grahame of Scotland; less known 
with us than he should be, but wherever known, beloved. His 
high moral and intellectual worth as a man, are distinctly discerni- 
ble in his writings,as a poet; and Religion, as the great business of 
life, pervades all his works. Like Cowper, ‘ the prevailing char- 
acter of his poetry is manly simplicity, unaffected piety, great kind- 
ness of heart and a sober glow of enthusiasm, coloring and warm- 
ing every subject upon which he touched.”? Nature is mapped out 
in his faithful descriptions and a rich vein of truth runs through all 
his poetic fancies, and imparts to them an interest, unknown to the 
more vivid creations of later days. Mr. Grahame was born at Glas- 
gow in 1765, and practised awhile at the Scotch Bar; but he soon 
left a profession so little congenial to his feelings, and entered the 
ministry. He was soon summoned from the pleasing pursuits of the 
clerical office, and by a sudden and untimely death disappointed the 
high hopes of bk‘. friends, and the just expectations of a Christian 


public. The few poems of his, which remain to us, and from which 
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80 SACRED POETRY. 


we purpose to give a few extracts, are of sufficient merit to secure 
him a niche in the temple of fame, and render him dear to the lover 
of pure, intellectual and religious poetry. “THe Sasearn”’ has 
been styled one of his happiest writings, although some of his fu- 
gitive pieces have been more popular; and as this was his first, and 
I believe his only poem left completed at his death, it was justly en- 
titled to the attention of his friends. The opening of this poem is 
characterised by an elevated and highly poetic train of thought— 
breathing, with the most ardent piety, unfeigned reverence for God’s 
own day. Simple, and perhaps severely plain in its features, the 


following from another part of the same poem will gratify the re- 
fined reader. 


Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile 

Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe : 

Slowly the throng moves o’er the tomb-pav’d ground : 
The aged man, the bowed dow n, the blind 

Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave well pleas’d ; 
These mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God ;—these, spite of all their ills 

A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 

They enter in. 

In vestment white, the minister of God 

Opens the book, and rcverentially 

The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 

The organ breathes its distant thunder notes, 
Then swells into a diapason full; 

The people rising, sing, With harp, with harp 

And voice of psalms ; harmoniously attuned 

The various voices blend ; the long drawn aisles, 
At every close, the lingering strain ae: 

And now the tubes a mellow’d stop controls, 

In softer harmony the people join, 

While liquid whispers from yon orphan band 
Recal the soul from adoration’s trance, 

And fill the eye with pity’s gentle tears. 

Again the organ peal, loud rolling, meets 

The hallelujahs of the choir : Sublime, 

A thousand notes symphoniously ascend, 

As if the whole were one, suspended high 

In air, soaring heavenward: Afar they float, 

W afting glad tidings to the sick man’s couch : 
Rais’d on his arm, he lists the cadence close, 

Yet thinks he he: ars it still; his heart is che er d; 
He smiles on death; but ah ! a wish will rise ,— 

¢ Would | were now beneath that echoing roof ! 
No lukewarm accents from my lips would flow ; . 
My heart would sing: and many a Sabbath- “day 
My steps should thither turn. < , 





Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne 

The Sabbath service of the she »pherd boy. 

In some lone glen, where every sound is lull’d ’ 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hove ‘ring falcon’s ery, 

Stretched on the sw ard, he reads of Jesse's son ; 

Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egypt sold, 
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And wonders why he weeps: the volume closed, ' 
With thyme sprig laid between the leave, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson, conned 

With meikle care beneath the lowly roof 
Where humble lore is learnt, where humble worth i 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 
Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd boy the Sabbath holy keeps, 

Till on the heights, he marks the straggling band 
Returning homeward from the house of prayer. 


It has been a favorite doctrine with many of us, descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, that all works even of mercy and charity should 
be intermitted upon the day of holy rest; and that the Levitical 
iaw, which punished with death him, who “ picked up sticks upon 
the Sabbath day,” applied in full force to the Christian Sabbath. 
Not so our author. His soul was too deeply imbued with generosi- 
ty, benevolence and true Christian charity, ever to cease from works 
of charity, mercy or love. The Saviour’s indignant apostrophe to 
the Pharisees on the subject was a sermon for him, and in the follow- 
ing lines eloquently does he plead for the appropriate duties of the 
Christian Sabbath. 






Mark that female face 
The faded picture of its former self,— 
‘The garments coarse, but clean ;—frequent at church 
i've noted such a one, feeble and pale, 

Yet standing, witha look of mild content 

Till, beckoned by some friendly hand to sit. 

She has seen better days; there was a time 

Her hands would earn her bread, and freely give 

To those who were in want; but now old age 

And lingering disease, have made her helpless. 

Yet she is happy, ay and she is wise, 

[Philosophers may sneer and pedants frown, ] 
Although her Bible is her only book ; 

And she is rich, although her only wealth 

is recollection of a well-spent life— 

Is expectation of the life to come. 

*xamine here, explore the narrow path 

{n which she walks: look not for virtuous deeds 

In history’s arena, where the prize 

Of fame, or power, prompts to heroic acts. 

Peruse the /ives themselves of men obscure :— 
‘There charity, that robs itself to give ; 

There fortitude in sickness, nursed by want ; 

There courage, that expects no tongue to praise 5 
There virtue lurks. like purest gold deep hid, 

With no alloy~of selfish motive mixed. 

The poor man’s boon, that stints him of his bread, 

Is prized more highly in the sight of Him 

Who sees the heart, than golden gifts from hands 
That scarce can know their countless treasures less : 
Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man’s breast 
To see distress, and feel his willing arm 

Palsied by penury, ascends to heaven ; 
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While ponderous bequests of lands and goods 
Ne’er rise above their earthly origin. 
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Ye bless’d with wealth! (another name for power 
ie: Of doing good,) O would ye but devote 
ak A little portion of each seventh day, 

q To acts of justice to your fellow men! 
im The house of mourning silently invites : 
Shun not the crowded alley ; prompt descend 
Into the half sunk cell, darksome and damp ; 
Nor seem impatient to be gone: inquire, 
Console, instruct, encourage, soothe, assist ; 
Read, pray, and sing a new song to the Lamb ; 
Make tears of joy down grief-worn furrows flow. 


In the poetry of Grahame the reader will not find those bursis of 
‘“‘overstrained passion,’ nor those gorgeous coruscations of fancy, ; 
so common in the poets of our own day. Calm, pure and elevated | 
in his style of writing, he presents to view his own thoughts as in 
a mirror. He does not mount the Tripod, and, like the Pythian 
priestess, twist and twine himself into a tortuous madness: his eyes, 
instead of ‘in a fine phrenzy rolling,” beam in a clear intellectual 
light the soul of piety; and he places himself before the reader, as 
becomes the poet of Christianity, It has been well said of him, 
that the same pious spirit, that overflows in THE SasBaTm, per- 
vades all his works ; and that his genuine religion mingles, as natu- 
rally with all his writings, as it did with the tenor of his life. I 
did not purpose to bepraise, much less to criticise his writings, (God 
forbid, I should!) I regard them as unfit subjects for critics and 
reviewers. Mine be the humbler office of the string to connect the 
pearls of sacred poetry, which he and other kindred spirits have left 
behind them. 


One more extract from our author and I leave the subject—per- 
haps to resume it upon another occasion, and perhaps to stay my 
voice here. One word, however, before I close, upon the subject 
with which this article commences. How can pure intellectual po- 
etry flourish, unless they, who are capable of appreciating it, stand 
forth in its behalf? And why should not the lovers of sacred poet- 
ry use their exertions in preserving and elevating the rank to which 
the artis entitled? If it be asked, how this may be done? I an- 
swer—foster native poets, who breathe this sacred air.—encourage 
reprints of the best sacred poets of other climes. In fine, cultivate 
a correct taste for that poetry which is intellectual, chaste, pure, 
and above all, which reminds us of ‘another and a better world,” 
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ON HEARING A ROBIN &c 


A WINTER SABBATH WALK. 


How dazzling white the snow scene! deep, deep, 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath-day — 
Not even a foot fall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that, here and there, 
Are seen the top-most shoots of brier or broom. 
High ridged, the whirlwind drift has almost reached 
The powdered key-stone of the church-yard porch. 
Mute hangs the hooded bell ; the tombs Jie buried ; 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 
The flickering fall is o’er ; the clouds disperse, 
And show the sun, hung o’er the welkin’s verge, 
Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. + ia Siema. 


[For the Portland Magazine ] 


ON HEARING A ROBIN SINGING IN A THUNDER-STORM. 


A summer bird, with a mellow note, 
Is singing amidst the storm : 

The lowering clouds in the firmament float, 
And masses of blackness form. 

And fearfully dark they roll along, 

Yet ceases not that warbler’s song. 


He sings in his mirth, while the trembling breast 
Of man, in his terror, quakes ; 

His innocent heart, in happiness blest, 
No dread of the future shakes. ' 

In gladness he warbles his lay divine,— 

I would, swect bird, that thy lot were mine ! 


And then would I fly, in the stormy hour, 
To the sheltering forest-shades ; 

And sit ’midst the foliage, while tempests lower, 
And the light of the sunbeam fades ; 





And lightsome and gay, fairy bird! like thine own, 
Would I carol my notes, till the tempest was gone. 


When the last peal has roared, and the craters, that gushed 
From the clouds, to fall shall cease ; 

When the voice of the thunder in silence is passed, 
And all shall be calmness and peace ; 

Oh, yet, lovely stranger! thy music prolong, 

Oh, still undisturbed be thy rapturing song! 





84 SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 


[For the Portland Magazine.]} 


SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 
[CONCLUDED.] 
Mapam: 

My patience is exhausted with this everlasting No. 2, and though I admired 
the florid but beautiful sketches of Mr. Hill, I fear I shall never read them again. 
You know I write rapidly and of course carelessly. Strike out—cut off—prune 
and alter as you will. If you did not, you would be unworthy your station. Re- 
member, you and [ and our compeers are writing for the world—and I was about 
to say for posterity—but as the notable Capt. C. says, Never mind posterity—it has 
done nothing for us, why should we trouble our heads about that ? 


What doth it matter, then, if thus, 
Without a stone, without a name 
To impotently herald us, 
We float not on the breath of fame— 
lf when the bawling devils call 
For copy—with temerity, 
We're “ ready aye’’—let what befal,— 
What care we for Posterity ? ZirTt. 
When we arrived at the foot of the Morne Noir, the day was just 
dawning. We had heard in the copses by the road side as we trav- 
elled, a peculiar kind of lizard, whose sounds, so resemble the ham- 
mering of a workman on a small anvil, that the people have given it 
the name of the machoquet or the blacksmith; but when we got 
among the woodlands, as the first light of the morning broke, we 
were surprised by the voice of a remarkable thrush, common only in 
these lotty solitudes. Its song was composed of about five notes ; 
but so finely modulated and combined, and so much like the music 
of a small pandean pipe, that although [ had been prepared by pre- 
vious information for the wild melody of this minstrel of the moun- 
tains, its sudden sweetness came upon me with a sense of strange 
and unspeakable admiration. A hundred of them in the groves about 
us were pouring forth their matin song; many appeared to preserve 
a sort of harmony together; and the wild music, as it rose and fell, 
was repeated with scarcely any intermission, till the sun was fairly 
above the heavens, when the multitude of voices ceased, and the 
chant of that constant melody, so much like an artificial song, was 
contained only by one or two birds in the more lonely and sequester- 
ed recesses of the forest. We were not without other woodland 
songsters. <A bird of the finch tribe warbled with a shrill and deli- 
cate sweetness, like that in the winter notes of tne robin, but they 
were not as varied. The wild doves breathed their melancholy mu- 
sic from the rocks, and the woodpecker’s harsh voice was heard as 
it drummed the trees for the morning insects, waiting the sunshine, 
and the evaporation of the dews, before they took to their wing, 
or crept from the holes in which they had nestled for the night. 
In the gardens of the district we found the fruits of Europe, hang- 
ing in heavy clusters on the trees. Peaches were in wonderful pro- 
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fasion; apples and medlars were mingled with oranges aud pome- 
granates. The roses were beautifully large and fragrant. Gerani- 
uns were flowering, and lilies and myrtles in blossom. The whole 
tribe of the garden vegetables of milder climates was thriving vigor- 
ously, and we saw wheat, cultivated for experiment, rearing its head 
of grain for the autumn. 

When we had arrived nearly abreast of the fortified heights of 
Bellevue, a little settlement, being a village of cultivators appeared 
in a gentle vale on the left hand. It was rather a sink in the brow 
of a wooded mountain. Fields of maize lined our path to the right, 
from which a kind of common, where asses fed, descended to “the 
village. Straggling coffee trees, but well pruned and full of their 
harvest of berries, were glowing here and there through this com- 
mon, till they thickened about the cottages into dense and luxuriant 
plantations. On the ascents, all around the cavity, were fields of 
corn, provisions, and vegetables. Clumps of trees crowned the 
bordering heights. Amid this scene, men, women and children 
were engaged in tilling the ground; each family in the culture of 
his own garden and plantation. As the smoke ascended silently 
from among the cottages, there seemed in the whole of this scene, a 
spirit of quiet cheerful toil, presenting a striking view of domestic 
happiness. ’ 

Las Cahobas is Earn situated ; y plateau chequered 
with cottages, and separated from the dark sierras of the frontier by 
a brawling streamlet. An amphitheatre of wood-crowned hills, half 
robed in mist, one or two picturesque and shrubless peaks, and a 
wild hill or two barely fertile, with a few trees, close the prospect 
on all, but one point where the eye has a glimpse, afar off, of the 
dark forests that border the Artibonite. The scenery of this district 
is extremely beautiful. The mountain heights far and near, form 
superb masses in the back ground. ‘The pastures assume the appear- 
ance of sylvan slopes and ornamented parks blending the pine tree 
with the palm, and uniting the scenery of Europe with the wond- 
rous foliage of the tropics. On descending to the rivers, fertilizing 
their lands, the grassy dells, and wooded belts and clumps, with the 
winding pathways through them would induce a person to suppose 
that he traversed the embellished shrubberies of E ngland; the dis- 
position of trees, fruits and flowers, seem so judicious, so artificially 
and elegantly arranged, and the grassy turf spreads through sun and 
shadow so clear and weedless. The frequent chesnuts would de- 
ceive him into this belief, notwithstanding the prevalence of the 
palms; but he is wandering amid scenes where nature has never 
experienced the pruning hook and where the peasant, poor in all 
things but his flocks and herds, feeds his cattle on a thousand hills. 
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BOTANY. 


BOTANY. 


The science of Botany has been long neglected in our seminaries. 
The fair youth of our country have walked among flowers without 

a thought of the beautiful arrangement and order which their Cre- 
ator has imposed upon the blooming ranks of the vegetable world, 
as well as through the marshalled constellations of the heavens, and 
the kingdoms of animal and mineral nature. Little thought the 
lovely daughters of America in years past, of the social affinities or 
sisterhood of flowers which they twined into their garlands, or 
bound in their bouquets. But, aided by botanical science, the rose, 
the lily, the pink, as well as the flowerless plants, and every creep- 
ing shrub, as well as the loftiest tree, disclose to the ravished eye of 
the student an assemblage of natural families, standing in a sort of 
tender relationship to each other, while the bond of union between 
individual species of a single genus is of a nature that art cannot 
counterfeit nor any methods of culture change. Like citizens of 
different nations the plants of the field, the garden, and the forest, 
retain their own nationality of costume and physiology, and their 
customs and manners, if we may so speak, are unchanged with the 
unchanging years. 

We cannot, as we would wish, enlarge on the sublime and lovely 
traits of creating wisdom which a flower or a fiuit garden discloses. 
We linger with pleasure along the shadowy walks in the early 
morning, or in the coolness of sober evening, and as the fragrant ze- 
pyr, laden with the aroma of spicy buds, ‘kisses our cheeks, we 
cannot but feel a tranquillity allied to celestial enjoyment. We feel 
that nature is our friend, and woos us to gentle musings, and heav- 
enward aspirations. Around us are a thousand forms of beauty, 
giving no audible sound save the whisper of waving plumes, and 
leaves, and tremulous, fruit-laden boughs; yet all is most eloquent 
in effect, and proclaims the praise of a blessed Creator, fairer than 
even the fairest of his beautiful creations. 

Cana young lady walk in the aromatic flower garden without think- 
ing of Eden, and the plaintive farewell of her who had lost her in- 
nocence ? 

“Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil. thes: » happy walks and sliades, 
Fit haunt of God's where I had hope to spend, 
Quict though sad, the respite of that day, 

That must be mortal to us both? Oh flowers 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

Ateven; which I bred up with tender hand, 
From the first opening bud and gave ye names ; 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount?” 

What an endless variety, in the flower garden, of forms, and hues, 
and shapes present themselves to view, almost as infinite as the ev- 
erlasting changes of the kaleidscope, a: i yet ail harmonizing and 
blending in one splendid picture of beay ‘* Some,” says the pi- 
our Hervey, ‘are intersected with iat stripes, or "studded with 
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radiant spots—some affect to be genteelly powdered, or neatly fring- 
ed; while others are plain in their aspect, unaffected in their dress, 
and content to please with a naked simplicity. Some assume the 
monarch’s purple, but black, doleful black, has no admittance into 
the wardrobe of Spring.” 

“ Who can paint 


Like Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amidst her gay creations hues like hers ?”’ 


But the mere external beauties, howover rich and splendid, of 
the vegetable kingdom, are not all that please or charm the amateur 
of this science. His views of the Deity are enlarged; he sees His 
matchless wisdom in the formation, and His goodness in the produc- 
tion of every flower that blooms; and his heart expands with loftier 
and more ardent feelings of gratitude and adoration to Him, 


“ Whose breath perfuires them, and whese pencil prints.” 


© The female who loves the study of Botany has no great relish for 
the wild and feverish dissipations of society; she prefers the quiet 
and tranquil scenes of nature, and luxuriates amidst the varied and 
beautiful productions of her hand. She may be seen gliding through 
the walks of a garden, like the spirit of flowers, or bending over 
them, like a sy!ph hovering over a bed of roses. To her 


“ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, en herb, tree, fruit, and flewer, 
Glistening w.th dew. 

On the study of ihis science some judicious observations and some 
curious facts will be found below, from a work on ‘“* Domestic Edu- 
cation,”? with which we conclude our brief remarks :—— 

‘“‘In Botany, a science singularly adapted to female study, how 
many subjects for surprise and admiration are continually appearing. 
One cannot open a volume of travels, but some shrub or piant is 
made known to us, peculiarly adapted to the clime. Bounding our 
views to one object, let. us see what nature has done to meet the 
wants of man and animals in hot countries, where the heat, by evap- 
orating moisture, causes thirst. 

“Inthe Brazils a cane is found, which, on being cut below a 
joint, dispenses a cool, pleasant liquid, which instantly quenches the 
most burning thirst; and Prince Maximilian, when travelling in 
America, in 1816, quenched his thirst by drinking the water found 
within the leaves of the bromelia. 

“Mr. Eiphinstone says the water melon, one of the most juicy 
of fruits, is found in profusion amid the arid deserts of western Asia; 
and adds, ‘ that it is really a subject of wonder to sce a melon three 
or four feet in circumference growing from a stock as slender as that 
of a common melon, in the dry sand of the desert.” 

Mr. Barrow thus cescribes that curious vegetable, the pitcher 
plant: ‘*To the foot stalk of each leaf is aitached a bag, girt round 
with a lid. Contrary to the usual effect this lid opens in wet dewy 
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hours, and when the pitcher is full, the lid closes; when this store 
of moisture is absorbed by the plant, the lid opens again.”? Of 


course the thirsty traveller can take advantage of this beautiful pro- 
vision of nature. 

“The stapelia is a singular plant found in Africa, and from its 
containing water amid the severest drought, has been called the 
Camel of the Desert.” 


[For the Portland Magazine. } 


THANKSGIVING. 


All New-Englanders look forward with joy to the annual return 
of that day, which they have dedicated as one of Thanksgiving for 
the abundance of the past year; there are few in our happy land 
that have not the means of celebrating this public festival, and none 
are without blessings for which to be grateful. 

The white-haired veteran expects, then, to be surrounded by his 
children and his children’s children; and the impatient school-boy, 
whose spirits bound with gladness at the recollection of last year’s 
sports, looks forward to the return of this day of jubilee, w.th bright 
anticipations of feast and frolic. For a week preceding, all is pre- 
paration for its approach. Our markets are thronged with the vari- 
ous provisions indispensable to a Thanksgiving dinner; and the 
‘bustling housewife” is busily engaged in preparing them for her 
expected guests. 

It is meet that this institution of our fore-fathers should be sacred- 
ly observed. On this day, we should approach the house of prayer 
with our hearts tuned to the sacred service, and the flame of devo- 
tion burning brightly in our bosoms, we should kneel around the 
holy altar, and send up from thence the incense of thanksgiving and 
praise. It is proper too, that we close the day in an innocent enjoy- 
ment of the blessings with which we are surrounded, mingling there- 
with a solemn sense of that goodness which permits us io partake 
of them. And, as each revolving year brings additional cause for 
gratitude, let us “shew it forth in our lives”? as well as express it 


with our lips. CoRRINE, 
















































HOME. 


HOME 


ENDEARED BY FEMALE SOCIETY. 


The following incidental remarks of an American are dated ‘ Gibraltar Bay.’ 
The author is speaking of Home—a word connected, in the mind of ‘a stranger 
in a strange land,’ with a thousand nameless and endearing associations. 


The subject of home, whether to the rough sailor or the officer, I 
always find a welcome one, and the surest access to his heart; and 
I have seen its sound followed by mellowed voice and looks in those 
who, on all other occasions, were boisterous and rude ; and particu- 
larly if home had a mother or a wife. And woman—what is wo- 
man? Why ask tne question or attempt to answer it? Who has 
not felt all the answer, and felt it so, that to give it, would be to 
pass through all the kinder, and happier, and better emotions of our 
being? Whose features meet our earliest observation, hanging over 
us with absorbing interest; reflecting back, like a mirror, all our 
little pains and pleasures, and in a strange world giving the first rise 
to those delicious feelings we afterwards call love and confidence ? 
Whose chidings in our youth are always mild and touching; whose 
counsels followed soonest, and longest remembered; whose smile 
rises on our troubles like a rainbow to the storm? And then, when 
we stand in the strength of manhood, and no longer the feeble sprout, 
but the mighty oak, looking down in pride on the forest, who is the 
vine that clasps our rough branches, giving them grace and beauty, 
and while wethink ourselves supporting a powerless plant, rising to 
our highest shoots, seizing on them with its tendrils, and bending 
them to its will? In our passions, whose voice is like oil upon the 
waters? In our calmer moments, whose footsteps are soonest heard ? 
Who is the solace of old age? 

These questions are answered ; but why are they asked? I will 
tell you: women should feel that they have this mighty influence, 
not in pride, but in a resolution to exert it nobly. We have a happy 
country. I believe women are strongly to affect its destinies, for in 
no country are they so sincerely respected, or so deserving of respect. 
I am not speaking the language of compliment, but of conviction, 
founded on extensive observation. 

In no country are women so respected, or so deserving of respect. 
No vice, on which they steadfastly frown, will be tolerated; no 
custom against which they raise their voice will be admitted; no 
principle, on which they put a decided veto, will be avowed. Ifthe 
barriers of good morals are ever broken down, if public sentiment 
ever becomes corrupt in our country; it will be because its females 
have forgotten their duty to it, and to themselves. But I have no 
fear of this. Ours is a singular country. To a philosophical mind 
it presents a most interesting spectacle. We have no forms venera- 
ble from long use, and retained because venerable ; we have no good 
to be consulted but the public good; we have no old doctrines to 
fetter or mislead; all is new. The nation with all this, is cautious 
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and watchful. And on such a society, every thing is thrown loose, 
to take its chance, and stand or fall according to its value. The 
worth of things is there to be tried; and while it is the duty of every 
one to exert himself strongly for what he conceives to be useful, 
and every one I believe will do so, still only what is useful will 
stand the ordeal. I love to look at such a country, and have little 
fear for its safety or happiness. Suffer me to repeat, however, that 
these will depend greatly on its females. It is a society where in- 
dividual influence is more felt than in any other. No one can say 
that he cannot affect, and must from necessity affect it, and none 
affect it more than they who watch over the cradle; and catch the 
first meaning look, and mould the first articulate sound; whose eyes 
meet those of our childhood first in the morning, and last at night; 
in whom our first and best affection concentrate ; who give counsel 
and reproof when they are most felt; the friend when all others 
leave us, and the same friend in adverse as in prosperous hours. 


JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. 


Tus distinguished novelist is a native of New Jersey, having 
been born in 1788, at Burlington, on the Delaware, where his father 
then resided, but from which the family soon afterwards removed. 
His father, William Cooper, was a native of Bucks county, in Penn- 
sylvania, and had been taught, and practised the tirade of a cabinet 
maker, till his removal to the State of New York,—where his ac- 
quisition of land and wealth procured him the acquisition of infiu- 
ence and of office, for he became a judge in his neighborhood, the 
banks of the Otsego lake—graphically described by the son in his 
‘ Pioneers.’ 

His early education was superintended by the Rev. Mr. Donald 
of Coopertown, but he was soon placed under the tuition of the 
present President of Union College of Schenectady,—preparatory 
to being admitted into Yale College.—Having pessed through his 
studies there with credit, he entered into the merchant service— 
and made some coasting voyages, and it is said some foreign ; but 
in what capacity is not ascertained. 

The merchant service of the sea not being consonant to the ar- 
dency of his feelings or the emulation of his mind, he procured a 
warrant as midshipman in the navy; but it does not appear that he 
either rose er sought to rise higher; although it is evident that in 
that station he had rendered himself conversant with nautical sci- 
ence and objects. 

Disliking the inactive service consequent upon the peace of 1815, 
he returned home, and commenced his career of authorship, for- 
tunately striking out for himself a new path to fame and protit; but 
unfortunately finding his first work, ‘ Precaution,’ almost stillborn 
from the apathy of his countrymen—who did not notice it, till their 
sentiments were but the enfeebled echoes of transatlantic praises, 
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for Britain first taught us to estimate the worth of our novelist, as 
she has since taught us properly to appreciate his after works, and 
shown our novelist how and why he failed in some of them. She 
received him with courtesy and treated him with candor; while we 
at first neglected or derided his early efforts, and have ridiculously 
lauded his later. 

‘The Spy’ followed; and much as it is now justly esteemed, the 
publisher found it at first almost a dead weight on his hands. But 
again the British critics perceived, acknowledged and enforced the 
merits of his work also; and their decided commendation was de- 
cisive with us. We shall not enter into the respective merits of his 
works; but it may be interesting to know the order and time of the 
publication of each of them. ‘lhus ‘ Precaution’ was published the 
first, but date not known. 2d. The Spy was published in 1822; 
3d. Pioneers, 1823; 4th. Pilot, 1824; 5th. Sir Lionel Lincoln, 
1825; 6th. Last of the Mohicans, 1826; 7th. Prairie, 1827; 8th 
Red Rover, 1828; 9th. Notes of a Travelling Bachelor, 1829; 10th 
Wept of the Wishtonwish, 1829; 1lith. Water Witch, 1831; 12th. 
Bravo, 1832; 13th. The heidenmauer, or the Benedictines, 1833 ; 
and 14th, recently published, The Headsman of Berne. These 
works have been translated into most of the modern languages of 
Europe and are welcomed into every library. 

Mr. Cooper was formerly our Consul at Lyons, and lately our 
Charge d’Affairs at Paris. 

We are indebted to the Philadelphia Messenger for these partic- 
ulars of our brief memoir.—Salem Gazette. 


NATURE. 


The scheme and fabric of nature, form the most comprehensive 
and interesting object of human inquiry—one which addresses itself 
equally to our feelings, our necessities, and our understandings—one 
Whose importance must increase with the increasing wants of social 
life, and whose magnitude can never be felt until one attempts to 
circumscribe it. To unfold in its real amplitude the science of na- 
ture, is a task beyond the powers of the most gifted of the human 
race. Portions of this great system may be explored, fragments may 
be examined, connections between its branches may be traced, affin- 
ities between its members may be discovered. We may be amused 
by the beauty of its decorations, instructed by the wisdom of its 
arrangements, astonished by the variety ofits resources, but we shall 
constantly feel that the materials of this science are exhaustless, and 
its extent interminable. 

What is there that will not be included in the history of nature ? 
The earth on which we tread, the air we breathe, the waters around 
the earth, the material forms that inhabit its surface, the mind of 
man, with all its magical illusions and all its inherant energy, the 
planets that move around our system, the firmament of heaven. The 
smallest of the invisible atoms which float around our globe, and the 
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most majestic of the orbs that roll through the immeasurable fields 
of space—all are parts of one system, productions of one power, cre- 
ations of one intellect, the offspring of Him, by whom all that is in- 
ert or inorganic in creation was formed, and from whom all that have 
life derive their being. 

Of this immense system, all that we can examine, this little globe 
that we inherit is full of animation and crowded with forms organi- 
zed, glowing with life and generally sentient. No space is unoccu- 
pied—the exposed surface of the rock is encrusted with living sub- 
stances ; plants occupy the bark and decaying limbs of other plants, 
animals live on the surface, and in the bodies of other animals; in- 
habitants are fashioned and adapted to equatorial heats and polar 
ice—air, earth and ocean teem with life—and if to other worlds the 
same proportion of life and of enjoyment has been distributed which 
has been allotted to ours; if creative benevolence has eyually filled 
every other planet of every system, nay, even the suns themselves, 
with beings organized, animated and intelligent; how countless 
must be the generations of the living! what voices which we can- 
not hear, what language which we cannot understand, what multi- 
tudes that we cannot see, may as they roll along the stream of time 
be employed hourly, daily, and forever, in choral songs of praise, 
hymning their great Creator. 

And when in this almost prodigal waste of life, we perceive, that 
every being, from the puny insect which flutters in the evening ray, 
from the linchen which the eye can scarcely distinguish on the 
mouldering rock, from the fungus that springs up and reanimates 
the mass of dead and decomposing substances; that every living 
form possesses a structure as perfect in its sphere, an organization 
sometimes as complex, always as truly and completely adapted to 
its purposes and modes of existence, as that of the most perfect an- 
imal; when we discover them all, to be governed by laws as defi- 
nite, as immutable as those which regulate the planetary movements, 
great must be our admiration of the wisdom which has arranged, 
and the power which has perfected this stupendous fabric. 

Nor does creation here cease. There are beyond the limits of our 
system, beyond the visible forms of matter, other principles, other 
powers, higher orders of beings, an immaterial world which we 
cannot yet know; other modes of existence which we cannot com- 
prehend ; yet however, inscrutable to us, this spiritual world must 
be guided by its own unerring laws, and the harmonious order 
which reigns in all that we can see and understand, ascending 
through the series of immortal and invisible existence, must govern 
even the powers and dominions, the seraphim and cherabim that 
surround the throne of God himself. 

Such are the views, such are the high and lofty themes which 
the fabric of Nature will present; which must be embraced in an 
extended survey of creation, 
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HOPE. 


As the influence of the sun upon the earth, or the light of the 
moon upon the blackness of night, so is hope to the soul. It is hope 
that enkindles the spirits when dimmed by disappointments, and 
chilled by the cold touch of despair. It is the boon of heaven to 
man, and serves as a faithful pilot to guide him through the dark 
avenues of life, nor ever shrinks from the part assigned it. Man- 
kind are all inspired by this kind soother of anxious toil—it is 
coeval with our creation, and as lasting as our existence. In child- 
hood it amuses ; in youth it encourages and animates ; in manhood 
it promises greater preferments and more eminent distinctions ; and 
in the declivity of life, it strengthens and supports—it strews roses on 
our pathway to the tomb, and although the pleasures and allurements 
of earth may cheat, hope still clings to us with enthusiastic fond- 
ness ; nor does it wane with the decline of our existence, ‘ but trav- 
els through, nor quits us when we die.’ 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


FRANCES BUTLER. 


We remark with some surprise, that several of oar exchange papers give symp- 
toms of an intention to stem vigorously the current of public opinion, which has 
swelled to such a torrent in favor of Mrs. Frances Butler; while the journals that 
have been most sycophantic in her praises, content themselves with silence, as 
regards the forthcoming Book on American manners, with which this lady has, 
in the plenitude of her grateful feelings, rewarded their adulations. Really, we 
cannot see any just reasons for complaint. The worshippers of Juggernaut, when 
prostrate in the path of their idol, do not rise up and clamor against him when he 
rides over their abject forms ; and why should the worshippers of Mrs. Butler 
complain, while suffering under similar inflictions ; inflictions, to which they 
have as citizens of America, voluntarily exposed themselves, and their fellow- 
countrymen? The extravagant commendations bestowed on Miss Kemble were 
sufficient to turn the brain of any person possessing one particle of vanity, and to 
give the lady in question the idea that our national character depended ona stroke 
of the pen we had held so omnipotent. In truth, what has Mrs. Butler done that 
might not reasonably be expected of her, whenever she became (as she now is) 
independent of public opinion? Have we not given her reason to form an incor- 
rect opinion of our judgment and national taste, by the undue estimate in which 
some of our nation have held talents which have never met with the same applause 
or been"so over valued in her native land? When we have placed her on a pe- 
destal above the most talented and lovely of our own country, can we wonder 
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that she looks down from her high station with contempt on those who were so 
infatuated as to place her there? Miss Kemble came to this country with a good 
reputation as an actress and as the author of a successful play. On her appear- 
ance at the Park Theatre in New York, most of the city journals came out with 
a flourish in honor of the English actress. We remember seeing her first poeti- 
cal effusion in a journal of that city, in publishing which, the Editor, after com- 
plimenting the writer in terms of flattery seldom vouchsafed to American authors, 
congratulates himself that Miss Kemble has deemed his pages worthy the honur 
of her first effusion. This same Editor publishes superior articles from native 
pens every week without comment. Books published soon after her arrival were 
dedicated to her in such terms of servile adulation, that had she possessed one 
grain of good sense, she must have been disgusted with flattery so gross. 

In Boston, an album containing her name in her own hand writing, sold for 
fifty dollars, when a whole volume of poems from the pen of a Sigourney, will 
scarcely command a higher price. Her father, Charles Kemble, returned to Eng- 
land with a handsome fortune (?) accumulated in this country through the populari- 
ty of his daughter; and our press created a jubilee for itself when she conde- 
scended to take up her abode in our land. Such is the reception Miss Kemble 
has met with in America, and such is not the estimation in which she was held in 
England. We have never seen Miss Kemble, and therefore cannot judge of her 
from personal knowledge of her merits as an actress ; but of this we are certain, 
had she been one half as popular in her own country as she has been here, the 
conductors of the English Stage, in its present dearth of great performers, would 
never have relinquished her even for a month in favor of America. Neither do we 
know what the book is, of which our press is complaining ; but if she has said the 
truth of us as regards our encouragement of literature, she has said that ‘ though 
we rebelled against the stamp act, when applied to paper, some half century ago, 
she can see little reason to believe we shall do the same in favor of native genius. 
Here we are perfectly willing to remain in thraldom and to receive with acclama- 
tion, any thing that comes to us with the stamp of English applause upon it, and 
that we are even content to send our native authors, artists and actors over to 
London before we dare yield them our approbation ; but that when they return to 
us with the British seal on their foreheads, we can receive them with open arms, 
and reverberate the transatlantic applause.’ 

The truth is, English adventurers come among us, we flatter and fawn upon 
them, and they secretly laugh at our folly. They write bocks and abuse us; we, 
instead of silently allowing them to sink to their natural oblivion, struggle in our 
wounded pride, and raise an excitement: this provokes the curiosity of the public 
and produces an immense sale for the books of which we complain. The author fills 
his or her pockets, and laughs at our profitable resentment. How many times 
America will consent to be played upon in this manner remains to be seen, but 


that she will be, so long as she is ready to pay the piper, is certain. 





Tae Lapies’ Companion. New York: Snowden, 58 Wall-st.—This journal 
deserves a puff and shall have it—an honest puff, we mean. The present number, 
(that for November, No. 7, Vol. 2,) contains a very clever engraving from West's 
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Last Supper, certainly one of the finest conceptions that celebrated American 
ever published upon canvass. The magazine is three dollars a year; 25 cents a 
number, containing 48 very large double column pages ; printed in the best man- 
ner on excellent paper, and occasionally enriched with illustrations, engravings 
and music. It does not profess to be original—so much the better; for when we 
find original matter in it, as we do in this number, its very unexpectedness makes 
it but the more welcome. We prefer those who do more and better than they 


promise. 


La Revve Francaise. This work has now reached the end of the second vol- 
ume. It deserves not only all that we have heard or seen said of it, but much 
more. Can this be owing to the scarcity, or timidity of judges? We have had 
occasion to see not a few laughable cases that resemble this backwardness, in the 
behavior of our people toward foreigners in common life. Not being easy in 
French, Spanish, Italian or German, what is their refuge when a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, a German, or an Italian falls in their way ?—Downright English ?—Our 
own generous, and expressive mother tongue ?—no indeed! but silence, absolute 
silence, awkward evasions, and bows that are not even English—mere jerks and 
flings. This may be natural enough, but is it not very embarrassing to the foreign- 
er? And to ourselves? And is there no remedy? We have but to treat the 
foreigner as we do others, and there will be no embarrassment for either party — 
If he does not understand us then, it is his fault, not ours. But if we resort to 
any other mode of communication, such as dumb show, ora change of voice or 
manner, both parties become ridiculous. Just so in our published criticisms upon 
French and other books. Rather than do them justice in plain English, we are 
silent, or more than half unintelligible. Others again, have another way of doing 
the honors. Did you ever see two persons meet, one of whom was as deaf as a 
post—and heard the deaf whisper, and the other bawl, and both, when there was 
no need of it? Now there are those who insist upon talking bad French to the 
Frenchman, while the Frenchman being equally polite, talks worse English. Why 
does not each do that which he can best do? Does high-breeding require such sac- 
rifices—such absurdities, we might say? ‘So, my Lord,’ said somebody to Lord 
Chesterfield one day, ‘ there is to be arupture, isthere ? between his most Christian 
Majesty and ourselves ?}— I don’t know how that may be,’ said Chesterfield— 
‘but this I know, that the English and French ambassadors had a meeting yester- 
day, and that a great deal of bad language passed between them.’—And why ? 
Probably because the Frenchman would talk English, and the Englishman French? 
Now, with respect to this French Review, La Reriew Francaise, if the multitude 
who read French and write English, would be satisfied with giving their testimo- 
ny to its value in plain English, without any peppering and salting with French 
phrases, it would be much better for themselves, and but an act of simple justice toa 
work that deserves the warmest encouragement. Perhaps however there may be 
some ready to go with us. The influence of example, who can resist 7— We hap- 
pened to see a case to day that amused us nota little. A. was coming toward B. 
B. was going toward A. It raineda little, and both carried umbrellas. A’s um- 
brella was up. B’s down. The moment they saw each other, yp went B’s um- 
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brella, without looking to see if it rained, and down went A’s!—Such is the influ- 
ence of example. Did you never happen to see two very polite people walking in 
the mud, with a narrow plank between them? That was another case. Each 
gave way toexample, and without even stopping to consider what a ridiculous fig- 
ure they both cut. So in criticism .Another thing—Opinions, whether favora- 
ble or unfavorable, are almost always more the result of accident, than of choice 
or jadgment. You have heard of the young painter who, all on fire with enthu- 
siasm, put up a picture in the market-place, with a request written over it, that 
the discerning few would be so obliging as to mark the passages they considered 
faulty. A paint-pot and brush were left handy for the purpose. At night, when 
he called to take down his picture, he found it smeared all over with criticism. 
He was ready to hang himself. Butashrewd old man who knew the multitude, 
suggested to him the idea of painting another, and of hanging it up in the same 
place, with a request that the discerning few would be so obliging as to mark 
the passages that especially delighted them. At night he found this picture smear- 
ed all over in the same way —And with what ?—with flattery. So with Editors. Be 
ye of good cheer therefore, though you sit upon thorns, and sleep—nobody knows 
how—nor where. In short, having shown by this that we know how to get up 
an article, we recommend La Review Francaise to all our readers, who care to know 
what the rest of the world are doing—in French. N. 





Tue Boston Prart.—We do not commence our notice of this work, after a 
fashion too prevalent, by saying, that froma hasty or slight perusal of its contents 
we think it worthy of patronage, because we think that any paper, magazine, or 
book, that is good enough to receive a notice in our periodical, is also worthy of 
a close examination. We certainly should think the compliment paid to the Edi- 
tor of a work so noted, as equivocal as that conferred on our readers by our pre- 
suming to judge for and recommend to them what we would not spend time to 
examine closely. We have deliberately read the two last numbers of the Pearl, and 
think it worthy its honorable location. We can see no just reason why it should 
not supersede the New York Mirror in New England. With that portion of patron- 
age now conferred on the Mirror in the Northen States, the Boston Pearl might 
become as permanently established as that work ; while in the very garden of lit- 
erature and taste, it would not fail of commanding more than equal advantages as 
to the writers and artists necessary to its superiority. Meanwhile we would re- 
commend to those of our State who wish to procure an interesting and valuable 
weekly journal to subscribe for the Pearl—they could not ornament their centre 
tables better. 


Drawine.—We have lately seen some beautiful specimens of drawing by Mr. 
Seager, and would advise those young ladies of our city who wish to perfect 
themselves in this delightful and femenine art, to call at his rooms in Middle-st. 


where they will be certain of finding an accomplished instructer, and one who is 
master of his art. 























